



























Xn the text which follows. May-June 1868 is consid¬ 
ered as a moment of fundamental rupture: the emer¬ 
gence of the revolution but not the revolution itselfr 
This approach involves defining, demarcating and pre¬ 
dicting what the communist revolution would be in the 
phase of the real domination of capital* ever society- 
t he earlier proletarian revolutions having taken place in 
the phase of the formal domination of capital. May- 
June 1968 it considered as a prologue to a vast histor¬ 
ic drama which now, several years later, ought to be 
aware of its characteristic acts. The principal actors 
are no longer the same. 


. # The formal and real domination of capital-marxist terms 
referring to historical periods in the development of the capi* 
telist system. The former is in its initial stage when the social 
and propertv.^elations of capital have been established, but Its 
culture does not yet dominate and the State does not directly 
represent the interests of the bourgeoisie The latter comes 
when capital comes to dominate and define all phases of hu¬ 
man activity including the State, culture, leisure, etc. 
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in 1968 it was the students and the new middle 
classes (at! the wage workers who took part in the pro* 
cess of the circulation of capital} who were involved; 
it was they who ptilled the proletarians from their 
f lethargy and made them enter upon the stage of his¬ 
tory, Henceforth, the party** of tomorrow would no 
longer regroup strictly proletarians but .would have to 
* be the expression of a wider unification. This led to 
the consideratiorv-Qf the formation of an enormous 
class of human beings standing opposed to capital be- ~ 
cause they are wage slaves of capital. At the sarr e time 
this involved elucidating the phenomenon of profound 
proletarianization which is affecting the established so¬ 
ciety, and the fact that the proletar iat roust negate it¬ 
self in order to briruj about the revolution. 

Examining the process of unification of what some 


* # Camatte refers here rot to a formal organizational party 

(which he hat no use for; see below), but rather the coming to¬ 
gether at the point of revolution th^ grc jp$ ha mentions. 




M th « revolutionary subject resulted in docu¬ 
menting tne pncuomeiiun u«' rac-xedzaticn , and this 
required abandoning 'fny ■■'$£•/? of forma! or informal 
group ict vK ? % ^ut it did not undermine the analy-; 
sis of May-June 18S8~.tbu$ acknowledging its impor¬ 
tance. 

Msy-Jsss # £3-A Reaffirmation 

A comparison of the history of the workers' move¬ 
ment and the revolutionary upsurge following May 
1968 wili indicate that what appeared 8t that time wss 
merely the reaffirmation of something that had been 
found already In the 1920s; this confirmed the char¬ 
acter of discontinuity of May 1^63 which demonstra¬ 
ted that we were not contemporaneous with our epoch. 
The originality of that moment thus seemed restricted 
by the efforts to readapt historically and this explains 
the wild fashions, the instantaneous spread of Wilhelm 
Reich's ideas, the demand for the end of art, for its' 
realization, the various attempts to create communi¬ 
ties, uic HitbUtw. ^ 2£fucation 

(which was already visible earlier), with organic farm¬ 
ing, biodynamics, a . ;o, but also the affir¬ 

mation of t e sacsac, 'no fascination with the occult, 
and the development of a so-called irrational current 
Sines then, )t is clear to what extent the triumph of 
fascism in its various guises, the triumph of Stalinism, 
the devastation of World War II and the inhibitions ' 


generated by the Gold War had caused a setback diffi¬ 
cult to overcome but which, nevertheless, was elimin¬ 
ated within a few years. This resulted from the intro¬ 
duction of other elements (in particular ecology), from 
the discovery of the importance of other living beings 
and also, for some (at least during recent years), the 
agonizing problem of over-population. 

May-June 1088, and especially the events which 
followed, introduced a new element: the unmistakable 
existence of the impasse. The fascist catastrophe, m 
o fact, had made it possible to avoid the problems: is 
there still a revolutionary subject? does the proletari¬ 
at still have a historic mission to fulfill? will the revo- * 

4 lution be a classical one? can there still fee a revolution? 

The disguise was all the morelsomplete because of 
the accomplishment of the fascist movement (aided, 
moreover, by Stalinism}, namely, the real domination 
of capital over society. What had never been experi¬ 
enced or lived could appear to be a way out; just as 
from a superficial viewpoint, the anti-f&scist struggle 
itself could appear to be a way out: it could appear to 
be the prelude to the revolution. 

We thus considered everything appearing since May 
1968 in the light of things which developed in thp 
1920s and conclude that the various problems had 
been conjured away and that the same thing must not 
happen in our day if we want to avoid the extinction 
of the species. 
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Departure from This. World 

Admittedly, in May-June 1968 and especially dur¬ 
ing the French high school disruptions of 1973, the 
impasse where we find ourselves is clearly visible: the 
more we struggle against capital, the stronger it be¬ 
comes. Subsequently, the years 1974-76 marked a 
setback. Once again leftist revolutionary rhetoric re¬ 
gained credibility because of events in Chile and Greece, 
experiences at Lip as well as the revolution in Portugal. 
However, in this htter case, the impasse clearly pre¬ 
sented itself once again. This impasse is what men and 
women must become conscious of if they arc* to decide 
to abandon the old representations and to finally 
decide to undertake a new dynamic, a departure from 
this world. 

In fact, 197b did mark a turning point, but one 
which was not as determining as had been hoped. The 
crisis spread and deepened. On the political level, the 
USA pulled out of Indochina and closed the expansionist 
phase of United Stales imperialism but also of left¬ 
ist agitation. Moreover, this crisis which does not end 
and which never becomes revolutionary is the most 
obvious expression of the impasse in which one flound¬ 
ers while searching for a determining contradiction at 
<the heart of capital-a contradiction which would al- 
Mow the potentially revolutionary subject to be thrust 
Unto the revofunon. 


The concern of this crisis is different: to expose the 
impasse by destroying outmoded beliefs, certainties 
and attachments to the past; to set beings in motion 
because their former representations are crumbling 
and people can't live without anything to hang onto- 
even though at the present time most human beings, 
live the emptiness, the vacuity (achievement of the 
universal I} which we discussed in "Scatologie et resur¬ 
rection.".* Emptiness is the complement of the aggre¬ 
gate full of capital which secretes and structures It. 

This means that, without an extensive recognition of 
to the impasse, the crisis will resolve itself in a fashion 
favorable to capital, namely in the strengthening of its 
despotism. 

This view has the chance of imposing itself because 
various obstacles to a different evolution of produc¬ 
tive forces, the myth of the USSR as the country of 
communism, of China as a substitute model, etc. The 
same goes for their corollaries: the necessity for the 
party, for a world-wide unified theory valid for every¬ 
one, for the imparting of consciousness, for revolution¬ 
ary yiolence, etc., as well as the myth of the neutrality 
of science, benefactor of mankind. And the crisis in all 


•“Dialogue avac Bordige/' an article in the November 1976 
Invariance„ Camatte's French language journal. Invariance is 
available from J. Camstta, B.P. 133, 83 170 Srignoi**, Francs. 



institutions removes them as centers ot diversion ot 
rebellious human energies; this will leave the way clear 
for the manifestation of human restlessness. 

Struggling 3t the Heart of Capital 

To a certain extent, the events following May 1968 
comprise the confusion-exposure that Bordiga was 
expecting from the Russians -nd the world capitalist 
system. At present, the discrepancy between reality 
and what is professed is tending to disappear because 
it becomes more and more obvious to.everyone that, 
for example, there is nothing communist about the 
USSR. This is acknowledged even at the center of 
those parties which used to defend the communism of 
Moscow most vigorously. 

However, an affirmation of the revolution such as 
Bordiga conceived it is lacking. This indicates the ex* 
tent to which ideals and generous impulses have been 
distorted and perverted. To remain within this analysis 
would only touch the surface of the phenomena; the 
point is to make it obvious that struggling at the heart 
of capital's dynamic can lead only to such aberrations. 
Moreover, in a more or less grotesque manner, and with 
excesses on every side, this idea is tending to be recog- 

••Amadeo Bordiga-marxist theorist associated with the 
^ Itaftan communist left (anti-CP) who Gsmatte collaborated 
with until disagreements over Bordiga'• support for a formal 
party. 




This has undoubtedly been the greatest revolution¬ 
ary upheaval in Western Europe s.nce the days of the 
Paris Commune. Hundreds of thousands of students 
have fought pitched battles with tie police* Nine mil¬ 
lion workers have been on strike. The red flag of 
revolt has flown over occupied factories, universities, 
buildings, shipyards, primary and secondary schools,, 
pit heads railway stations, department stores, docked 
transatlantic liners, theatres, hotels. The Paris Opera, 
the Folks Bergeres and the building of the National 
Council for Scientific Research wer$ taken over ai$ 
were the headquarters of the French Football Federa- 
tion-whose aim was clearly perceived as being "to pre¬ 
vent ordinary footballers enjoying football." 

Virtually every layer of French society has been in- 
volved to some extent or other. Hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of people of all ages l ave dlt>cu$sed every aspect 
of life in packed, non-stop meetings in every available 
schoolroom and lecture lull. Boys of 14 have invaded 
a primary school for girls shouting “Uberte pour les 
Fite." Even such traditionally reactionary enclaves as 
the Faculties of Medicine and Law have been shaken 
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from top to bottom ; their hallowed procedures and 
institutions challenged and found wanting. 
have taken a hand in making history. This is the stuff 
of revolution. 

Under the influence of the revolutionary students, 
thousands began to query the whole principle of hier¬ 
archy. The students had questioned it where it seem¬ 
ed most “natural:" in the realms of teaching and know¬ 
ledge. They proclaimed that democratic self-manage¬ 
ment was possible-and to prove it began to practice 
it lh&rnsefre$. They denounced the monopoly of in¬ 
formation and produced mUiions of leaflets to break 
it They attacked some of the main pdlars af con¬ 
temporary “civilization: * the barriers between manual 
workers and inteHecruais, the consumer society, the 
“sanctity ” of the university and of ether founts of 
capitalist culture and wisdom. 

Within a matter of days the tremendous creative po¬ 
tentialities of the people suddenly erupted. The bold¬ 
est and most realistic ideg$-and they are usually the 
same—were advocated, argued, a^pue^l. Language, ren¬ 
dered stale by decades of bureaucratic rrumbo-jumbo, 
eviscerated by those wno manipulate it for advertising 
purposes, suddenly reappeared as something new and 
fresh. People ^appropriated it in all its fullness. Mag¬ 
nificently apposite and poetic slogans emerged from 
the anonymous crowd. Children explained to their el¬ 
ders what the function of education should be. The 


educators were educated* Within a few days, young 
people of 20 attained a tfevei of understaridlng'and a 
political and tactical sense which many who had been 
in the revolutionary movement for 30 years or more 
were stiii sadly lacking/ 


The actions of students and 
■young workers dispelled the 
myth of the well-organized,' 
well-oiled, modern capitalist 
society. 

The tumultuous development of the students’ strug-j 
gie triggered off the first factory.occupations. It tnnsr] 
formed both the relation of forces in society and the : 
image, in people’s minds, of established institutions j 
and of established leaders. It compelled the State to 
reveal both its oppressive nature and its fundamental 
incoherence. It exposed the utter emptiness of Gov* j 
emment. Parliament, Administratlon—and of ALL th«j 
political parties. Unarmed students had forced the j 















ON THE BARE 
■‘The more I make 
revolution; the 
more I want to 
make love!*' 












Establishment to drop its mask, to sweat with fear, to 
resort to the police club and to the gas grenade. Stu- , 
dents finally compelled the bureaucratic leaderships of 
the “working class organizations” to reveal themselves [ 
as the ultimate custodians of the established order. 

But the revolutionary movement did sttil too re. It 
fought its battles in Paris, not in some under-developed^ 
country exploited by imperialism, in a glorious few I 
weeks the actions of students and young workers dis¬ 
pelled the myth of the well-organized, well-oiled mo¬ 
dern capitalist society from which radical conflict had 
been' eliminated and m which only marginal problems •. 
remained to be solved. Administrators who had been j 
, administering everything were suddenly shown to have 
had a grasp of nothing. Planners who had planned ev¬ 
erything showed themselves incapable of ensuring the 
endorsement of their plans by those to whom they 
applied. ? 

This most modern movement should allow real rev¬ 
olutionaries to shed a number of the ideological 
encumbrances.which in the past had hampered revolu- 
' tionary activity. It wasn’t hunger which drove the stti~ 
dents to revolt. There wasn’t an “economic crisis” ev¬ 
en in the loosest sense of the term. The revolt had 
nothipg to do with “under consumption” or with “Ov¬ 
er production.” The “falling rate of profit” just did¬ 
n’t come Into the picture. Moreover, the student 




movement wasn't Af ©nc.ml: demands. On 

the contrary, trse movement only four*d its real statun?.. 
and only evoked its tremendous respcr.se, when it 
went beyond the economic demands within which of¬ 
ficial student unionism trad for so long sought to con¬ 
tain it And conversely, it was by confining the work* 

. ers’ struggles to purely economic: objectives that the 
trade union bureaucrat? have so fjr succeeded in com¬ 
ing to the assistance of the regime. 

The present movement-has shewn that the funda¬ 
mental contradiction of modern bureaucratic capital¬ 
ism Isn't the “anarchy of the marker/' U isn’t the 
“contradiction between the forces of production and * 
the property relations/’ The central central conflict 
to which all others are related is the conflict between 
I order-givers and order-takers. The insoluble contra¬ 
diction which tears the guts out of modern capitalist 
society is the one which compels it to exclude people 
from the management of their own activities and 
which at the same time compels it to solicit their par¬ 
ticipation, without which It would collapse These 
tendencies find expression on the one hand in the at¬ 
tempt of the bureaucrats to convert men into objects 
(by violence, mystification, new manipulation 
techniques-or “economi:” enrols) and, on the othe^ 
hand, in mankind’s refusal to allow itself to be treated 
*n this w* s y. . . . 
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nizcd at the present time even if it sometimes results 
in the most unmitigated defeatism, i.e. f social trans¬ 
formation is not possible because men always need a 
master. 

the irruption of May-June 1968 literally shook up 
people's thinking; it was so bewildering that to explain 
it, some evoked the irrational or a resurgence of "prim¬ 
itive" behavior. For these people, May 1968 consisted 
of an enormous catharsis and, it thus follows, of an 
exuberant celebration. These two aspects cannot be 
denied, but they are mere epiphenomena. 

In reality, we caught a glimpse of the biological di¬ 
mension of the revolution—I would say, now, of the 
transformation which must take place in order for our 
species to continue to live. With the development of 
capital (although the phenomenon is there in embryo 
long before capital imposes itself) human beings are 
robbed of movement, speecn and imagination. May 
1968 called for their liberation recovery. The biological 
insanity which is engulfing the species was exposed; to 
the extent that human bei.igs no longer possess move¬ 
ment because they no longer carry out a given "task," 
and because they are becoming useless in material und 
even intellectual! production, they are alienated 
through loss of any concrete possibility to create and 
are imprisoned in this incapacity. 

From this point on there is a rupture between the 


nervous system and the normal agent, the hand—an 
intolerable rupture which ought to be eliminated. 

Even before 1968, especially in Sweden, there were 
riots which revealed this situation: young people took 
over the $ treats «n$f destroyed everything in their path 

without articulating the slightest political, trade-uni* 
onist or other demand. They were expressing the in* 
expressiblerthe insanity and their desire to rid them¬ 
selves of it But where does this madness come from? 
May-June 1968 visibly exposed its origins! 

The exposure even cuts through the extensive re¬ 
cuperation which has taken place since May 1968. Ad¬ 
vertising has understood the profound desire of human 
beings and since it essentially employs a language of , 
diversion, it has to know exactly what it is dealing 
with. The desire for communication, for nature, for a 
more leisurely rhythm which is both more human and 
more universal, has to be diverted toward the " ' 

consumption of capital. eitKer in a form which is both 
material and representational for those with money- 
capital or else simply in a representational form for 
those without, 

Marxism As Repressive Consciousness 

The emergence of these profound desires, even if 
they are incorporated in representations which remain 
within the realm of capital, has exposed another es- 


Isentiai component of our world; marxism as repressive 
1 consciousness. Marxism is everywhere the most effec¬ 
tive force opposing the passionate desire to live; anar¬ 
chism in its non-violent and individualist forms still re¬ 
tains certain elements of rebellion. It is due to marx- 

Marxism is everywhere the 
most effective force oppos¬ 
ing the passionate desire to 
live. It is due to marxism 
that the capitalist mode of 
production could become 
universal. 


tsm that the capitalist mode of production was cbi6 to 
achieve real domination and could become universal. 

In fact, without marxism, the capitalist mode of pro¬ 
duction could not have penetrated into regions such as 
those controMed today by the USSR, China or the Af¬ 
rican countries. In this sense, it plays the same role as 









Christianity vis-a-vis the Roman Empire. The true uni¬ 
versality of the Empire was, in fact, brought to it by 
the religion which, at its origins, had called for its de¬ 
struction, 

* As we said in 1968, the profound phenomenon is 
the search for Gemeinwesen *; today we can also 
include the search for unmediated being and life be¬ 
yond the recuperation of movement, communication 
and imagination. This can be seen in the attraction 
which crafts have for so many young people {recuper- 
able by capital, as we have mentioned elsewhere) and * 

in various attempts to form communities. Admittedly 
this frequently takes on unhealthy aspects. But the * 
most severe critics (who are correct as far as the pre- 
sent is concerned) have no understanding whatever of 
the profound aspirations; they also forget that it is 
impossible to eliminate fashion and fadism abruptly 
and thoroughly. 

Affirming this profound aspiration as well as under¬ 
standing it are made difficult because of the perception 
of a perverted world in which human beings have be¬ 
come users of capital. Human beings find themselves 
in a world where there is no longer use value or ex¬ 
change value and where they themselves appear in the 
mode of being capital. Like capital they are a given mag¬ 
nitude which should increase. We can no longer say 
Realize their value" as this brings us back to value. 

The mechanism of perverting rebellion shows this in a 
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striking way. it consists of outbidding on the left, 
where each psr$onwanfcht& before left, more extreme 
than the person who has juat been recognized as such 
because of a contribution to tbaiSO-caUed revolution* 
ary debate. As a result, human beings no longer have 
time to structure their revolt bsfore it is contemptuous¬ 
ly pointed out to them that it lacks foundation, truth, 

that there is som«d 1 ?£|tm?2r3 fis;9*utton*ry than what 
they propose. Revolutionary theory becomes, like 
pleasure, something which is never achieved. One 
sinks into the undefined snehtha flasting. 

& Possibilities Are Tra^fornts. j 

4 At present, life'is,transformed into branches of 
learning{Nietzsphe);furthermQre, the possible is trans¬ 
formed into knowledge. Various researchers in. revolu¬ 
tion are in quest of the new and as soon as they per- 
ceiye the slightest tremor or twitch of something un¬ 
usual, the assertion of the most insignificant original 
idea, they take hold of it, circumscribe it, theorize 
about it and extrapol^e its implications. Or else they 
use it to revise their earlier representation. 


*Gememwcsen*~loosejy translated from German as “com¬ 
munity,'' afthough it appears in the French version also un¬ 
translated 'arid ther6 is some dispute amorig us as to its exact 
English representation. 



fn any case, they put together something which is 
supposed to be operational and fling it onto the mar¬ 
ket. The originator of the insight or deed discovers 
that hrs or her intuition or impulse is vulgarized, capi¬ 
talized. They cannot help being disgusted by what 
they were able to do and even of themselves. Possibil* 
hie? are transformed into representations ancteven 
when, occasionally men and women might have it in 
their power to conceive and work something out and 
thus to live, they have the sensation of deja vu, the 
feeling that it is bans!, inessential; that it isn't worth * 

the trouble. Discouragement is the result and it is all • 

the more acute because they realize that with the var¬ 
ious theoretical elements, with the different possibili* n 

ties for materializing projects which present them¬ 
selves, there are infinite combinations. 

Only by throwing oneself into another dynamic, by 
adopting another frame of reference other than papi- 
tat, is it possible to avoid all this perversion-destruction. 

And as the catastrophic phenomena inherent in the 
development of our world are confirmed, the abolish¬ 
ed obstacles will clearly be recognized as abolished and 

men and women will have to choose: either to remain 
in the community of capital or to leave it. At that 
point, we will see that this alternative was revealed by 

May-Juhe 1968. 


The rupture which It has brought about permits us 
to emerge from a mythicized past which continues to 
make myths of itself, as Well as from an idealized fu¬ 
ture, vaguely projected, seemingly close at hand but 
always relegated to the future; it also helps us attempt 
to grasp all the coordinates of time, find the space and 
adopt the behavior which will unify the whole in a 
life, henceforth outside the fife of capital. 

—Jacques Camatfe 
March 1977 
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it’fi ig h ! months of May end June 1968, the mass # 
Whikas i;E d uprisings that occurred in France shook 
the sou" 1 Titians of an unsuspecting world -the 
People < me bored with their lives under capitalism 
ard their boredom.. exploded onto the streets of Paris 
o i May Otfrgreeting a new reality for several weeks. 


n a: atte mpt to pin a perspective for our own activity, 
!&s,i- -e”pr wanting two views of those events. The 
Hirst wdtxn immediately following the uprisings is ra* 

; printed from a icng-dsfunct SOS publication ; it was 
written by an unknown participant The second by 
Jac ;ues Camatte comas from tire vantage point of 
[si most a decade. __ 
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